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NIGER - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in U.S. $ million and represent period averages unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Exchange Rates: (1984) U.S. 437 F CFA 
(1983) U.W. 381.07 F CFA 
(1982) U.S. 328.62 F CFA 


(% change) 
1982 1983 (82-83) * 


PRODUCTION AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


GDP at Current Prices 2127.0 -3.2 
GDP at constant 1976 prices 812.5 -4.5 
Resident population (millions) 5.7 ; +1.8 
Per capita GDP (dollars) 372.9 : -6.4 
Central Government Budget 285.5 -14.5 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (M2) 303.3 216.8 -17.1 
Interest Rates: 

Central Bank (BCEAO) 11-16% 12.5-14% N/A 

Commercial Banks 10-15% N/A 
Wholesale Price Index N/A N/A N/A 
Consumer Price Indices: 

(1964 = 100) 

Low Income 470.0 484. +3.0 

High Income 340.0 370. +8.9 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Net Foreign Reserves -68 
External Debt 556 
Debt Service 39 
Balance of Payment -99 
Balance of Trade -167. 
Exports F.0.B. 319. 

U.S. from Niger 
Imports C.I.F. 421. 

U.S. to Niger {7 
Uranium Exports (metric tons) 3780. 
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Notes: 1) All figures are estimates; 2) Trade statistics subject to discrepancy 
due to import undervaluing for tax purposes and sizeable unrecorded trade; 3) 
Actual CFA figures increased where some of above change factors indicated 
decreases, due to rise in dollar exchange rate. 


Sources: Ministry of Plan, Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Statistics, 
IMF, BCEAO, and IBRD. 


* Based on CFA Franc values to eliminate exchange rate distortions. 





SUMMARY 


Niger is plagued by debt and drought. These two factors will throttle 
Niger's development for the foreseeable future. 


While Niger did reap material benefits from the late 1970's uranium boom, 
especially in the areas of infrastructure and communications, it also 
overextended itself with debts. When the bottom fell out of the 
international uranium market in the early 1980's, Niger found itself with 
a debt that was well beyond its capacity to pay. Niger's external debt 
obligation at the end of 1984 was 306.5 billion CFA francs (roughly $600 
million). 


Even if uranium prices were to rise, an unlikely event, Niger would have 
great difficulty pulling itself back up to the level created by the 
expectations of the uranium boom. Niger's situation has been exacerbated 
by the rising strength of the dollar in which 51.2 percent of its 
external debt is held. 


Over the years, Niger has been able to maintain food self-sufficiency in 
millet and sorghum if rainfall is adequate. However, after a 
sub-standard harvest in 1983, the rains were sparse in 1984, thereby 
creating a grain deficit of about 350,000 tons. Niger responded to this 
crisis by quickly declaring an emergency and organizing a nationwide 
campaign of "off season" gardening projects to provide devastated herders 
with a good production alternative. Large numbers of herders and many 
farmers also moved south into Nigeria. 


To adjust the Nigerien economy to these new conditions, the government of 
President Seyni Kountche, during the past year, has continued its strict 
adherence to an austere IMF program that commits Niger to retrench its 
economy to pre-uranium boom levels. The government also has begun to 
work with the World Bank on a program designed to transfer Niger's 
socialized industrial base to private ownership. These austerity 
measures will continue to result in increased unemployment for urban 
areas because the opportunities for private foreign investment are 
limited. 


President Kountche also continued to implement the formation of the 
National Development Society during the past year. Organized on village, 
regional, and national levels, the Society communicates grassroot 
concerns to the government to create greater popular participation in the 
economic decision-making process. Through the Development Society, the 
government is also formulating a national charter, a political document 
that will define the role and responsibilities of the Nigerien people in 
society. The process is expected to lead to a dilution of the military 
role in government. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


When President Kountche first seized power in 1974, he took on the task 
of rehabilitating a country that had been devastated by the drought and 
in which Government mismanagement literally paralyzed the country's 
economy. During 1970-74, the great Sahelien drought decimated Nigerien 
livestock and reduced food production by 60 percent. During the second 
half of the decade, Niger's luck changed greatly. Substantially 
increased revenue from uranium and more favorable climatic conditions 
allowed the agricultural sector to recover. These factors, together with 
donor assistance, led to a period of rapid growth averaging 8 to 10 
percent, with a high of 15 percent in 1979, as the second uranium mine 
neared capacity production. By this time, food production had steadily 
increased and brought Niger to its goal of food self-sufficiency. 


Niger's first 5-year development plan was published in March, 1980, but 
soon afterwards, as uranium revenues diminished, it became evident that 
this development plan would have to be revised. In 1982 President 
Kountche ordered a 2-year "pause" in the 5-year program in order to 
re-examine the situation with respect to reduced uranium revenues, the 
plan's principal source of finance. The Government then devised an 
"interim Program of Consolidation" for 1984-85 that trimmed back 
government expenditures and rationalized management of the budget. 


The remainder of the decade of the 1980's will be characterized by this 
slowdown in Niger's economic growth. Uranium export earnings have 
stagnated for the past 4 years, and government revenues from uranium 
sharply declined from 24.6 billion CFA francs ($35 million) in 1982. 
Although the agreed price in 1984 for Niger's uranium is at its highest 
level, 29,250 CFA francs per kg, the outlook for future revenues is not 
bright. Higher production costs that resulted from world inflation and 
from being landlocked have left almost no profit in this price, which is 
about 50 percent higher than that of the world market. 


Niger's two mining companies announced their intent to reduce production 
in 1983 to levels needed by France and the other foreign partners of the 
mining companies. Niger, as one of the partners, takes no uranium unless 
it has already arranged for a buyer. Niger, which actively sought 
customers during 1984, had no success with its uranium at a price 
substantially above the world price. Foreign assistance, attracted by 
the Government of Niger's commitment to economic reform and equitable 
distribution of resources among the population, is designed to relieve, 
to some extent, the effects of lost uranium revenues on Niger's balance 
of payments and budget. 


The early year of the 1980's were marked by what at the time seemed to be 
mediocre harvests due to less than hoped for rainfall. Those harvests 
now seem bountiful in comparison to the disastrous harvest of 1984. With 
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a foodgrain deficit of at least 350,000 tons, Niger has managed to feed 
its people only as a result of a massive donor effort, spearheaded by the 
United States, which has committed itself to contributing at least 
100,000 tons of sorghum. 


High interest rates, the rise of the dollar's value, and resultant 
increases in the prices of imports, such as petroleum products, electric 
power, and capital goods, have fueled inflationary pressures, but the 
estimated rate of inflation in 1984 (about 7 percent) is relatively low 
by African standards. There was also a reduction in GDP due to the 
depreciation of the CFA franc in terms of the U.S. dollar. 


Due to heavy borrowing during the uranium boom years, Niger now faces a 
serious debt obligation on which it is unable to meet the interest 
payments. Niger has made it clear that it intends to honor its 
obligations. It has just concluded its second Paris Club debt 
rescheduling and is continuing to adhere to an IMF program which includes 
a major trimming of government expenditures. At the same time it is 
working with the World Bank to restructure its sizeable socialized 
industrial sector, inefficient enterprises will be sold off with only a 
few key ones slated for rehabilitation to be kept in the public sector. 


Niger's foreign policy focuses on Libya, which was behind several 
destablization efforts directed against Niger in the early 80's. Niger's 
preoccupation with Libya has also been exacerbated by Libyan activities 
in other countries of the region, particularly Chad and Burkina Faso. 
Despite continued wariness of Libyan intentions, Niger has taken steps 
during the past year to normalize its diplomatic relations with Tripoli. 
These fears are mitigated by Niger's close ties to its colonial mentor, 
France, and other western powers, including the United States. Niger 
plays an active but moderate role in regional affairs, primarily though 
participation in regional organizations and institutions. Despite a coup 
attempt in October, 1983, President Kountche remains in control and is 
widely respected for running a pragmatic, moderate government. 


SECTOR ANALYSIS 


Agriculture 


Comprising 48 percent of the gross domestic product in 1982 and directly 
or indirectly employing 90 percent of Niger's population, agriculture is 
clearly the dominant economic sector. Since the Sahel drought of the 
1970's, government policy has given top priority to agricultural policy. 
This and relatively good rains, helped Niger approach food 
self-sufficiency by the end of the 1970's. With strong government 
support, grain and livestock production reached all-time highs during 
this period. Niger has less soil fertility and water resources than 


neighboring countries, but its per capita food production is consistently 
better. 
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Between 1972 and 1974, Niger's cattle herds dropped by 35 percent (a loss 
of nearly 2.2 million head); in some areas, losses were total. The 
government's livestock reconstitution program, begun in 1974, consisted 
of herd-improvement measures financed largely by the international 
community, as well as a ban on the export of fertile adult animals. It 
was officially terminated in early 1980 when the Government announced 
that the goals of the program had been realized. However, research and 
experimentation in the livestock sector continue unabated. 


There are approximately 750,000 to 800,000 herdsmen in Niger representing 
a capital estimated at 50 billion CFA francs. Most cattle herding takes 


place in the “rain-deficit" areas north of the agricultural strip along 
the Nigerian border. 


Depending on the timing and levels of the rains, Niger has the capability 
to maintain self-sufficiency in grains. After a mediocre harvest in 
1983, the 1984 harvest was a disaster. The best rainfall in any part of 
the country was 30 percent of the 1983 level. In many areas there was no 
rainfall and the harvest was a complete loss. The government recognized 
the gravity of the situation relatively soon and made an early appeal to 
the international donor community for assistance. The EEC, the French, 
the Dutch, and other western donors have made noteworthy contributions, 
but the largest amount of food relief has been provided by the United 
States. The 100,000 tons of sorghum committed by thz United States make 
up almost half of total donor pledges to date. Total United States 
drought assistance to date is close to $45 million. The government of 
Niger has mounted an extensive program of "contre-saison" gardening 
projects designed to move displaced herders onto vegetable-growing 
projects. While the effectiveness of these projects will diminish during 
the hot season, they have proven to be a relatively effectual stopgap 
measure. The situation has also been ameliorated by the fact that 
approximately 500,000 Nigeriens have migrated south to Nigeria to escape 
the ravages of the drought. Black market shipments of grain emanating 
from Nigeria have also helped alleviate the deficit, although precise 
amounts cannot be determined. While there has been great hardship 
overall, it appears that Niger will find its way through this year's 
drought without extreme suffering on a widespread scale. The more 
serious problem is the possibility that rains will be minimal for several 


years to come. Should that happen, Niger will continue to be dependent 
on the donor community to feed its people. 


Millet and sorghum are the two primary food crops. Millet production 
averages around 1.3 million tons per year, which meets domestic 
consumption needs. Sorghum production, averaging about 350,000 metric 
tons per year, also meets domestic needs. Cowpeas and rice are also 
major crops in Niger. Production and consumption of rice, in particular, 
has increased over recent years as the government has devoted more 
resources towards irrigated agriculture. Onions, tomatoes, sugar cane, 
wheat, and manioc are also grown in certain areas in Niger. Cotton and 


peanuts, once important cash crops, do not currently play a significant 
role in the agricultural sector. 
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Commercial opportunities for sale of rice and processed foods still 
provide good potential for American exporters. Furthermore, modern 
agricultural inputs, development of small-scale irrigation schemes, and 
applied research would be of significant importance to promoting the 


development of Niger's agricultural sector and making its industry a 
profitable operation. 


Agricultural self-sufficiency will continue to be tenuous as it depends 
on annual rainfall. Moreover, the economic situation in neighboring 
Nigeria has an immediate effect on the agricultural situation in Niger 
since Nigeria is typically a significant consumer for Nigerien cattle and 
grains. Cross-border trade, official and non-official, will continue to 
be the most important aspect of the Nigerien economy. 


Mineral Sector 


Niger's uranium production, with France the dominant investor, grew 
rapidly in the late 1970's and very early 1980's. For example, output 
was 2000 metric tons in 1978 as compared with a total of 4,360 metric 
tons in 1981. Two uranium mines, both with heavy French participation, 
operate in Niger, one operated by SOMAIR at Arlit and the second operated 
by the COMINAK consortium at nearby Akouta. Niger's production tailed 
off after declines occurred in both the price and demand for uranium in 
1981. Four thousand two hundred fifty metric tons were produced in 

1982. Production in 1983 was 3,404 metric tons. 


Niger's estimated uranium reserves are in the neighborhood of 500,000 
metric tons with proven reserves of 278,000 metric tons. Until 1981, 
these reserves attracted exploration efforts of 16 companies from nine 
different countries. At one point, there were three groups planning to 
begin mine construction. Operating permits and financing had already 
been arranged for the SMTT consortium, which is dominated by Kuwait. A 
Nigerien-American (CONOCO) consortium planned to exploit the vast 
Imouararen reserves. Both of these projects and a third planned by a 
Japanese consortium were put on hold when world uranium prices dropped. 
Prospects are now bleak for any of the three projects. For example, in 
late 1983, CONOCO informed the Government of Niger that it was 


relinquishing its share of the Imouararen operation and pulling out of 
Niger. 


Niger has tried hard to market its uranium and has made clear its 
intention to sell to any buyer. For example, discussions were held on 

' the subject during President Kountche's late 1983 visit to Egypt but no 
firm agreement to purchase was made. During 1984, there were rumors that 
Niger was pursuing sales with a variety of buyers but no sales have been 
confirmed. Thus, for the present, the French will continue to buy the 
bulk of Niger's uranium and exert control over the uranium sector in 
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general. West Germany, Spain, and Japan are also committed to regular 
purchases. Given the current low price and existing world stockpiles, 
Niger can hope that uranium will bring some income to the economy 


although not at levels sufficient to augment development or investment 
funds. 


While the Government of Niger holds equity participation in all present 
uranium mining concessions through its National Mining Office (ONAREM), 
government participation is not required by law and is apparently 
negotiable. However, the government views financial support for 
development programs as a pre-requisite for participation in uranium 
mining. All uranium companies active in Niger were asked to help finance 
the construction for the Tahoua-Arlit "Uranium Road." It serves as an 
important part of the Trans-Saharan route in addition to linking Niger's 
isolated north with its mineral reserves to the southern heartland. 


The Societe Miniere du Niger (SMDN) runs three placer mining operations 
in the Air mountains. The revenue produced by the small output of tin 
concentrate (60 metric tons in 1981, 90 metric tons in 1982, and 118 tons 
in 1983) is under $1 million and just meets operating costs. Production 
would probably increase with mechanization, and the government is seeking 
foreign investment in this area. Niger has insignificant reserves of 
copper and molybdenum. 


Coal has been extracted from the open-air mine at Anou-Ararene in 
northwest Niger since 1979. Reserves at this site are estimated at more 
than 6 million tons. Coal production is under the auspicies of the 
Societe Nigerien de Charbon (SONICHAR), a parastatal enterprise, which 
has also built a coal-fueled electricity generating plant. This plant 
powers the two uranium mines and the cities of Arlit and Agadez. Power 


from the SONICHAR plant made up 15 percent of Niger's electricity needs 
last year. This reduces Niger's dependency on electricity from Nigeria 
which supplied 37 percent of Niger's needs last year. 


Iron ore deposits have been discovered in the area of Say, not far from 
the Parc "W" region, with proven reserves estimated at over 650 million 
tons and an average metal content ranging from 51 to 53 percent. 
Commercial exploitation of this ore could be of interest if linkage were 
to be established with a steel industry in neighboring Nigeria. 


Large deposits of phosphates have also been found in the area of Parc 
"W." According to ONAREM, proven reserves identified in an area covering 
only one-fifth of the phosphate-bearing soils in this region are about 
500 million tons. USAID has funded a pre-feasibility study on the 
potential of this project but no preliminary conclusions have been made. 
Present indications are that a phosphate project with a production 
capacity of 500,000 tons of phosphate rock for export to Nigeria could be 
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profitable. Possibilities exist for U.S. business help in the 


development of phosphoric acid, which combined with neighboring Nigeria's 
gas could be processed into fertilizer. 


Limited oi] exploration has taken place in the Agadez Basin north of Lake 
Chad since 1975. The two original partners, Esso and Texaco, have ceased 
active exploration. Current activity in this area is maintained by EIf 
Aquitaine. While these explorations confirmed the presence of good 
quality oil, no production has taken place or is envisioned due to the 


world oi] glut and the large costs involved in producing oil in the 
remote Lake Chad region. 


Industrial Sector 


The industrial sector remains economically marginal. Its proportion of 
the gross domestic product is about 1.5 percent. While there was a 
modest growth in the industrial sector between 1974 and 1978 which 
resulted in the construction of most of the industrial structures in 
Niger, the sector has suffered from the same constraints that have 
shackled other areas of the Nigerien economy. Of the approximately fifty 
largest non-mineral sector enterprises in Niger, only six have a capital 
level of more than a billion CFA francs. 


Manufacturing industries in Niger are closely linked with agriculture and 
with the acronym of their government-owned production facility 
(parastatal) including such activities as cooking oil production 
(SICONIGER), peanut processing plants, cotton processing (SONITEXTIL), 
cereals processing (SOTRAMIL), a dairy, and slaughterhouses. Most of 
these are situated outside of Niamey. The other notable industrial group 


is that of the “import substitution" industries which include such 
operations as breweries, small metal works, papermills, and a smal] 
chemical industry. 


In general, the industrial sector is handicapped by a lack of capital and 
of trained personnel, which combine to increase Niger's dependence on 
government ownership or foreign investment. Therefore, most of the major 
industrial companies have existed in the form of parastatal enterprises, 
a number of which have sustained operating losses that are financial 
drains on the government budget. The industrial sector also took a 
beating during the drop in agricultural and livestock production levels 
that occurred during the 1970's drought. Moreover, high costs of energy 
and transportation to landlocked Niger have limited any chances of 
industrial success for the country. 


During 1984, at the behest of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, the Government of Niger has been rethinking the value of 
its large and inefficient parastatal sector. Fifty-four of such 
enterprises control many sectors of the Nigerien economy, from the 
production of matches to the production of coal. With the World Bank, 
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the Government of Niger has undertaken a program to reform its parastatal 
sector. This process, while still in a tentative stage, will probably 
involve the divestment of most of these enterprises to the highest 
bidder. Between half a dozen and ten parastatals deemed vital to the 
national interest (such as NIGELEC, the electricity and water utility, 
and the National Development Bank) will be rehabilitated and kept in the 
public sector. To this end, the Government of Niger created a new 
ministry in August 1984 to supervise parastatal reform. The process will 
be difficult and could have a substantial impact on the nation's social 
fabric. It is estimated that as many as 70 percent of parastatal 
employees will eventually lose their jobs, but the process of personnel 
reduction will take at least several years. Niger's labor practices in 
this case also require a generous severance pay, as high as an equivalent 
payment of two year's of salaries. Moreover, it is not clear that buyers 
will come forward for many of the less viable parastatals. 


Niger's 1983 trade deficit was $50.57 million, a notable reduction from 
the 1982 deficit of $206.77 million. However, the reduction of the 
deficit was caused by a decline in Niger's ability to pay for imports 
rather than any increase in export capacity. Its principal trading 
partner remains France, which annually buys the bulk of Niger's uranium 
production and much of Niger's annual production of animal hides. 
Imports from France consist of vehicles, electrical equipment, and 
machinery. The economic downturn of recent years has affected imports 
from France since many investment projects that have been cancelled or 
postponed traditionally went to French firms. 


Niger's second largest trading partner is Nigeria which supplies almost 
all of Niger's petroleum products and is a major buyer of Niger's animal 
exports. Moreover, an extensive amount of smuggling exists between the 
two countries, especially in gasoline, which, if incorporated into the 

published trade figures, might well make Nigeria Niger's primary trading 


partner. West Germany, Japan, and Ivory Coast are also notable trading 
partners. 


Niger's trade with the United States is insignificant. In 1983, its 
imports from the United States amounted to $2.42 million and exports 
$4.18 million, resulting in a trade surplus of $1.76 million with the 
United States. Imports from the United States consisted primarily of 
vehicles, spare parts, and machinery. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


For about 5 years before 1981, the uranium boom had succeeded in 
promoting a strong ripple effect on the whole economy. This was evident 
particularly in the construction, telecommunications, and public works 
sectors. The 404-mile highway from Tahoua to Arlit was completed and 
opened in 1981, and the four-lane highway from the international airport 
to the capital was completed in the spring of 1982. A new road links 
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Niamey to the Burkina Faso border. Improvements currently under way in 
Burkina Faso on the continuation of this road to the rail head in 
Quagadougou will help reduce Niger's dependence on ports more than 621 
miles away in Benin and Togo. 


The success enjoyed by the uranium industry also allowed Niger to proceed 
with such building construction projects as an international hotel and 
the "Palais de Congress", an international conference complex completed 
in the spring of 1982 in time for Niamey to host the Islamic Conference, 
and several strikingly modern new ministry buildings. In addition, Niger 
now has satellite communications. Excellent direct-dial telephone 
service is readily available, as is an excellent tele~ service. This 
makes the task of conducting foreign business on a day-to-day basis much 
easier than before. 


The fall from the uranium heyday has been sharp and painful for Niger. 
As a result of heavy borrowing during the uranium years, Niger finds 
itself with an overwhelming debt burden (around $600 million at the end 
of FY 1984). Moreover, the downturn induced by the uranium collapse has 
caused many private companies to either cease or drastically trim their 
operations. This has been particularly evident in the construction 
sector. The economic impact of these layoffs will be exacerbated if the 
personnel reductions expected in the parastatal sector move ahead. 


In September 1982, the Ministry of Finance reinforced President 
Kountche's repeated calls for austerity in announcing a drastically 
reduced budget for FY 1983 which involved a 13.4 percent decrease from 
the FY 1982 budget. The interim consolidation plan which covered FY 1984 
and FY 1985 budgets followed this trend. Significant cuts were made in 


the national investment budget which was in very sharp contrast to the 
Government policy of the early 1980's when an aggressive investment 
policy was pursued. Niger's budgets for the near future can be expected 
to continue on this austere trend. 


For the foreseeable future, Niger's economic priorities will be to 
grapple with its debt burden by working with the IMF and World Bank and 
to hope for sufficient rain so that food self-sufficiency can again be a 
possibility. In all likelihood, Niger will remain a ward of the 
international donor community, both in terms of its debt obligations and 
the need in bad years for massive food imports. 


Investment Policy 


Niger's investment policy reflects its “open door" attitude towards 
foreign investors. The investment code, in effect since March 1974, 
provides for two major grace periods of tax relief and tariff protection 
(if necessary), allocated according to levels of investment in the 
following fields: energy production, mineral exploration and mining, 
textiles, agriculture, fertilizers, consumer goods, forestry, husbandry, 
fishing, and hotels. While foreign investors have concentrated 
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investments in the mining sector, the code seeks to encourage and attract 
private investment and participation, foreign and local, throughout the 
economy. Government participation in commercial ventures, while common 
in Niger, is not required by law. Principal investment disincentives are 
cumbersome administrative procedures, the shortage of local capital, a 
shortage of skilled labor, and the limited local market. There are 
signs, however, that labor shortages in some categories have eased 
considerably because of government and private sector employee 
personnel-layoffs. 


Public sector development has been financed in part by foreign aid as 
well, with emphasis on rural development, transportation, 
telecommunications, and education. Foreign aid (exclisive of food aid), 
which over the last four years totalled $240 million--mostly on a grant 
basis--still come from France, West Germany, the United States, Canada, 
and World Bank. 


Niger shares a common currency with its follow members of the West 
African Monetary Union, the CFA franc (CFA), which is fully convertable 
to French francs, as guaranteed by the French Government. The CFA is 
fixed against the french franc (50 CFA = 1 FF) which has been floating 
against the dollar since 1973. This backing has enabled Niger to operate 
an open economy in the past with a liberal system of payments, and 
profits after taxes may be fully repatriated in international transfers. 
However, with the rise in the dollar and devaluation of the franc, Niger 
is faced with an increasing balance-of-payments deficit. 


Implications for the United States 


The U.S. business presence in Niger has diminished noticebly over the 


past five years. As noted earlier, CONOCO withdrew from its interest in 
Niger's uranium reserves in late 1983. ESSO and TEXACO are no longer 
pursuing oi] exploration. TEXACO has merged its local gas distribution 
operation with TOTAL. The only American businesses currently active in 
Niger are CITIBANK, which maintains a branch office in Niamey, and 
Lockheed, which has a technical representative at the Nigerien Air 
Force. CITIBANK also has an outstanding loan with the Government of 
Niger ($23 million for the SONICHAR coal and electricity project). 
Additionally, American Express loaned $7.5 for a road project. 


Prospects for American business growth in Niger will remain limited. 
Possibilities exist for American grain exports to Niger if the present 
food crisis continues as expected. There may also be opportunities for 
American businessmen to invest in some of the parastatal organizations 
that the Government of Niger plans to auction. U.S. companies should 
also be alert to opportunities available in the wide range of development 
projects, particularly those sponsored by the World Bank, the African 
Development Bank, and USAID. The Government of Niger encourages 
international participation in its mineral wealth, but the limited 
prospect for increased world demand for Niger's uranium make the 
likelihood of investment opportunities in the minerals field virtually 
nil. U.S. businessmen wishing to invest or open a business in Niger 
should be committed for the long haul, speak French, and have previous 
business experience in the developing world. 








